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' ^ This^ paper describes tvo experiients designed to 
^ deter tine vKether traditional Effects of adult nartarance on 
. ^children's indi^ental iiitation could be obtained using a 
. vithin-subject design and a functional (rath|sr than operational) 
definition of nurturance* Four preschool children seri^ed as subjectSf 
vith four others aerating as cross^sex coepanions* The coapanion child 
vas never involved in any expe^itental nanipulaticps but vas, included ^ 
to reduce situational deaand characteristics* Tvo aale undergraduates 
established histories of nurturant or nonnurturant interactions vith 
the subject children* Each child fias' asked:' to choose ahich of the tvo 
adult aaiesf he 02; she wanted to tfork tfitht to sort colored tokens 
into a box, and to drav something trith one of four colored crayons ^ 
after observing the tvo adult aales drawing vith the-^crayons* fiesults^ 
- shoved that the positive (nurturant) adults vere cqbsistently able to 
develop .and* aaiiitain higher response rates on the sorting task than 
the neutral (nonnurturant) adults and that their nur^urance vas 
'iceciprocated by social preference* fiovev^err. clear incidental' . 
laitation of the adult's craxos choices vas shovn by only one child r 
vhile picture content iaitation vas even acre veakly di^splayed. 
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• . * s • ' ^' 

Introduction * . . 

Social learning theory po^ts that incidental imitation is a liasic 
devel^mental process, and many investigators have suggested thrift a hisjor^ 
of adult nurturance and affection facilitates this process — theoreltic^l 
rationale for which lies in both' the, Freudian and social learning theOj^ies 
of identification and incidental imitation have even been seen' as , 
s^monymbus. ,To date, the effects of adult jiurturance on incidental imita- 
tion h^vei consistently yielded positive results jCStgv^son, 1972). 

The general resear^tf strategies of the nurturance-* incidental imita- 
tion it era tuxe have^^ypdii^gone some changes. , Th^eaxliy'^^orrelat:^ 
observationa]ni^thods sought to demonstrate relationshil^ between, Vat ing- 
measures of adult nurturance and rating-measures of children's behavior 

- . y- • \ 

(e.g,,jr identification) toward thos^ adults. Later on, correlationfeil- 

♦ * 

experimental investigations took similar measures, of" adult nurturance; 
but began relating them to laboratory derived measures of incidental 
imitation. In the more recent manipulative strategies, mo t^ only have 
direct measures of incidental imitation been, used, but more important, 
the nurturant and non-*nurturailt relationships have been experimentally ^ 
generated. T^hese relationships have typically. been established in terms 
of operationally a*^d temporally defined nurturant^ patterns applied to x>ne 

group (e.gr, interact;ions v/ith "warm and friendly" adults for 20 min.) 

^ * / 

and non^nurturant patterns applied to the same or another group (e.g., 

interactions with "cool and aloof" or noninteractive adult) , 

When nurturance has been oRerationally defined, one does not have' 

a Very precise idea of what actually has occurred^ Operational defini- 

tions describe what happens to. children, but not how they "perceive"^ 



1:hose happenings;* hence ^ th^ functions of operations need to be evaluated. 
fNurturance or positive adult behavior is often defined in terms of its , , 

-: _ -A \- ■ .ft • , - ^ . • ' r • 

effectiveness as* a reinforcer. ^One measur^^^of nurturance, then, mi^hti 
b^ a demonstration' th^t such interactions — contingent adult comments 
i*n the present case — can' indeed maintain some amount of behavior. " • 
In addition, recfprocatl evaluation by^'SKildren of the adults , would seem 
appropriate as a measure of their "perceprlon" of the adults; thus, the w 
children's ongoing preference for continued interactipns vd.th,the adults 
was assessecL^ These twp measures, then, — reinforcer., effectiveness and 
r^^ial preference, — were selected as the functional definition of nur»- 
turance used in^^thisr research. ' ."^ * 

The purpose of the present stud^s was to look more closely at^the 
incidental imitation ptocess,, and the^^fects of adult nurturance upon it.' 
V7e asked whether , similar nurturance effects could be, obtained usitig a ' " 
within-subjects design and a functional — not merely* pperational — 



definition of nurturance. 



Experinjent L ^ * , , . 

Method ' * ^ *• ' ' • . 

f : : ^ 

; Four preschool children served as subjects, whila four others served 

h . / ' ' 

a^^ cross-sex companions. The basic procedufes x^ere identical, for each 

subject. Each day a ipale escort brought a subject-compajjiion pair to the 

experimental room. The companion child w^s never involved in any expeti- 

mental manipulations, but was included to reduce ^ityational demand charac-, 

teristics. Two nmle undergraduates established histories of nurturant 4 

and nojcinurturant interactions with. the subject en. Tv7o sessions .were 

conducted each day, each comprising the succe^fiive entrance of the adults 



for.2-rtln periods apiece; entrance order V7as counter-b«J.anced. At the 
beginning of each day*s two back-to-back sessions, tfie assistant instructed 
the subject to sort colored tokens into a box w^ile he was^gone. The- 
adults who generated the functionally defined interactional histories u^ed 
.similar, pre-arranged drawing jnaterials. Each one tolor^d one^of four 

geometriG^formfi^ with one of four colored crayons. The form content of 

\ . ' ^ ' ' ^ ^ - 

the "drawings and crayon colors were counterbalanced between adults "bver 

^ * * 1 iL> 

repeated four'-ddy J)locl^s. ^ • . » 

In order ko evaiuatd and control for any pre--eiperimental adult con- , ^ 

, trol, an initial social preference p^obe was conducted with each child 

The subject was asked, -'mich of these* two men would you iike^^do work \ 

'with?" The subject then selected* one ''of the two adults by pointing to him* 

* • • ■ * ■ ' / 

The results of these 'probes w^re used. in assigr^ng the adults their social ^ 



interaction roles. The unpref erred adult became the positive ^or nurturant; 

adult f0r that^ subjject during the first and all subsequent sessions; This ^ 

) /" . ^ • 

adult! * a interactions with the subject consisted of visual regard, smiles, 
and poqijtive, supportive verbal comments (e*g., "Very good", "Great", 
"Treme^doui^) . Jhe^ comments ^were made contingent on the first token- ^ ^ 
sort response in successive 15-s^c intervals. This schedule limited the 

subjept to a maximum of eight * copnents per session. The adult ,^ho was 

^ J 

preferred JLn the pre-'experimental probe xms aligned to the neutral or non- 
interactive conditi<^ for that .subject. This adult ^interacted solely 
with the companion, child, ignoring the subj^t at all> times. Though the * • 
relationships these -adults established may appear limited, in the ;ety3' they, 
in fact^ did match or exceed the temporal parameters of previous r^earch. 
Social preference probes were conducted* on completion of each day s 



'5 * 



* second session in order ^to assess the qualitative reinfqrcing effects of 

■> " - ' , * 

, the two adults. The two adufts re-entered th^ experiraejital room ^i^4n^ 
' stopd opposite the subjects' The assistant then asked -th^ chiJid to point 
to* the man with whom.he/'she would like to work. Onoe the, preference probe 

• uas cqjnpleted, the assistant .and the unj>referred adult left the room, while' 
. the preferred adult remained and interacted with the subject for an addi- 

tional 30 sec according to his assigned role. ^ , ^ 
Once the social preference -probe had Been completed, th^ assistant 

re-entered the room and the adult departed. The subject was placed direct Jy 

■ ^ - ' ■ .' ■ ' 

in froift of the two adult drauings and given a clipboard with a clean , - 
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sheet of paper and a chbice.of four crayons, »two of which had been used 

by the adults that day". In doing this, the assistant^asked the child, t 

make a drawing of anything he/she liked. At *the end:,of one minute the 
f 

assistant ^re-entered the room and asked the subject, "THiat did 
>-4:o^y?" answered any response in a positive and interested^ 



assistant re-entered the room and asked the subject, "THiat did you draw 

mai^ner . 

The functional definition for adult "^urturande was "the' selection of 
the positive adult on iive successive occasions >dkring which t*lme the'cumula-- 
tive nujnber o( tcken-abrt responses was higher for the pdsitive or nur- 



turant adult than fox* the tieutral adult. For some children an additional 



^xalnforcer manipulation was necessary. In these latter cases, stick-on 



Btars were attached tb a small card in conjunction pith contingents positive 
comments; the children were V^lloued to take the . card with them when they 



left* each day. 



Observer reliability was 98% for tokens sorted 



•100% for crayon color choice and 88y f or child (krav^ng. 



, 97% for ^dult comments. 



Rr.sulto, 



The response rat^e data from the positive and. neutral interaction his- 
ik' . toriefe fiave been graphed cunrulatively for each child. ,The data point for 
. any one session specifies the cumulative number of responses up to and^\ 



. including that session. . ' - 

" . ■ I^ert FiR. 1 ab^ut here , • • 

> / . - : — ^ — ^ y . ' . 

^ ' The. ejcperim^ntaX manipulations were ^ble to produce consistent po&i- 
tlve adult control over each child's token-sort responding. The letters 
on 6he table across the toT5 of each subject's cumulative record refer to 
r.he children's relative preference for the positive or neutr.al adult at the 
end of every. second session. The prefestfed adult 'appears- on the top line 
of the table; while the unpref erred adult appears dn the. second. lin^. These, 
^ "fiata indicate the development of the chUdren's social preference for 

the .positive 'adult .oVer sessions • " / * - . 

' , The crayon -choice imitation probes provided the children rrjith .a 

restricted number oi '^elections. They could select one of four cravons, 

' f ■ • • , 'J ^ 

tijo of which had been used by fhe adults, -during that day's' sessions . The 

data indicate' th^t, given these restricted choicer, only ?1 showed m- 

• , • ■ * ' j - 

■ cidental imitation of the Vositive adult over.eacb of the five sessions- • ^ , 

meeting criteria for the functional def initiln of nurtu.rance. S2 showed v 

ooly slight incidental color choice imitation while the reeults of S3 and 

^ SA x^ere less conclusive. During the twenty, sessions in -t^hich the nurt;tra:ce 

criteria was.met for the four subjects the positive adult was ivLtntMi on.' 

ten occas^bns aif? t^ie neutral adult on five. The picture ccutent iinttPtion 
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allowjBd* the children an unrestricted selection of responses. The d.\tk 
indicate ^t hat the chijLdren displayed little pictui^ content imitation ovear 
the five sessions defining funcLicnal nui;turance. Only SI showed any 
laatchiv'g of form content with the positive adult ; she never imitated the 
neutral adult. ^ , *' 

Experiment .II ^ 
In incidental imitation .xesearch, the presence or absence of the adult 
diirxi:g the children's opportunity to engage in incidental imitation has noc * 



been systematically investigated. Bandura and Huston (1961). have suggested 
that imitation would be more likely in an adult s preoenco, thus this sug- 
r.e;5tion and those frgra other literatures led to the second exp.eriment< 
Method 



The method for. Experiment II was identical to Experiment I except 

% , ' . — , , 

for the Iftci^ental imitation assessment* The purpose of this study was to 

replicate the first, but witi; the adults present during<^itation* ass^-3B- 

ment. jThus, on the IncidentJil iiDifati^ probe both adults re-entered 

the room vjith their respective .drawing 'Pi^ subject was beated 5.n front 

of the tx^o adults ifnd was allowed to select a crayon and to make a drawing , 

Observer reli^ility agreement percentages were' 88^ for token sorting, 

90% for t4ult comments and 100% for crayon ^election. There were no* '^r^winj? 

> ■« 
content matched so reliability wac not computed. 

Results • * 



Procedures used to establish the nurturant interactions were again 
uniformly effectivjcT. The ' respccti rate <iata showed that the positive adult 
•could consistently maintain higher rates than the neutral adult. The 
children showed reciprocal .social preference for thp positive adylt;" however; 

-I . 
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supplenental manii^lations had to be made in two c^ses. Despite the 

presence, of the two adults, data from the incidental^ imitation probes ' 

irdiriates that no more imitation was observed in Experiment II Xv'hen the 

adults were present than^in Experiment I when the ^dults were absent. 

Overall, in tkfteriment II the ch\Lldjren matched the selection of the posi- 

ni>o a<fulLs six times and those of the neutral adults four times- 

\^ ^ Discussion 

Despite the development of functional adult riurturante, the inciden- 

tal imitation data did not show the clear relationship so of te^ reported ^ 

in the literature, y The Yesults from both experiments show that positive 

adults were consj}/6tently able, to develop and maintain higher response race^; 

than neu^i^^adults. In re^ucn, their nurturance was reciprocated cqcial 

preference* However, clear incidental imitapion of the adult's crayon ' 

choices \7as shown by only one chlld^,^ while picture content Imitation V7as 

even. more' V7eakly displayed.- . •• . , - ' ' 

J' ^ ' ^ 

The relationshiji between th^ 'positive and nejitral "adui j s funetionai. ^ 

control over children's response rates replicates other literatures, Tl\c 

difference? Have been small, though consistent. The relatively high 
• N * 

responding in the presence of the neutral adult is probably explaxt^ed .by 
the social demands inherent/in the procedures. 

Previous research oii incidental imitation has led to fairly flnp con- 

elusions regarding the efficacy of nurturance manipulations. Tlu^ugh the 

* • / ' ^ . 

present results do not show the sane picture, they may, in fact, be com- 

* ^ . » 

parable to tho^e other findings. • Given the means'at^d variances of tha 
magnitudes found here, statistical differences would have been demonstrated 

A. 



with only modest larger samples. However, these maneuvers are not neces- 
sarily good^^i^ce. We should, instead, jdraw a more appropriate con-- 
elusion. Close scrug^iny of these data and thos6 from other research 
strongly suggests that the nurturance-incidental imitation relationship 
is not as strong as had been thought. ' ' ' 



We should not lament the we^knesi of the re\tionship. In a positive 
light, they may^be telling us that incidental imitation is not a basic de- 
velopmental process; instead, ii m^ be a* substantive developmental out- .^5^ 

come. If the latter is .the casp.r'TT^'sKoiild begin investigating the con- 

: ^ ' ^ - • 

ditions under which nurturarice-f acilitatqd incidental imitation will occur. 
For instance,' cui::rent variables such as the tasks and the means by which 
they are disnlayed may be important. More important variables will probably 
be the adult-child interactional his^ies precWing imitation assessment, 
few have as yet been*' investigated. One line of fruitful research might 
be to consider nurturance a dimension on which people vary which, in turn, 
positively correlates^ij/th the probability that these adults reinforce 
imitation. Thus, the more similar is a nurturant adu^t in an experiment** 1 
setting to nurturant, imitation-reinforcing adults el^ewl^ere, .then the 
more Wkely is nurturance facilitated imitation to be observed. ^ Indeed, 
\4jiat>fc^'lmporfeant/may npt be just that adults ar^ nurturant with children, 
.but how , when, and ^Aider vyhat conditions they are so. A thorough analysis 
of these conditions might then lead us to an understanding of o^servajtiorta^ 
learning as a relationship wh^ich is largely acquired rather than a 



) 



specif Ic 'learning process. 
« 
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